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TELEOLOGY AND DEONTOLOGY IN ETHICS* 


HE statement of W. D. Ross regarding the ‘‘two main 
strands’’ of ethical thought represents the familiar view 
of the major types of moral theory: 


On the one hand there is a group of opinions involving the closely connected 
ideas of duty, of right and wrong, of moral law or laws, of imperatives. On 
the other hand, there are opinions involving the idea of goods or ends to be 
aimed at. In the one case the idea of human life is envisaged as obedience 


to laws; in the other as the progressive satisfaction of desire and attainment 
of ends.2 


There may be types of ethical theory and aspects of the moral 
experience that can not be compressed into this description. But 
at least these ‘‘two main strands’’ exist; and they probably exist 
together in apparent contradiction in our own thought and prac- 
tice. Certainly the prevalent opinion is that the two theories 
exist in irreconcilable conflict: an examination of twentieth-cen- 
tury texts in ethics reveals that the historical theories are presented 
in the categories of ‘‘formalism’’ or ‘‘deontology’’ and ‘‘teleol- 
ogy.’’ The battle between the divergent views is taken for granted. 

The thesis presented here is that the conflict between the two 
types is an apparent, and not a real, one. Far from being in con- 
flict, ethical thought and practice require both perspectives: each 
position, consistently developed, implies the other. The locus of 
disagreement in ethics, therefore, can not be found in the cate- 
gories of ‘‘deontology’’ and ‘‘teleology.’’ 

To support this thesis an analysis of the presuppositions of the 
formal and teleological ethic and ethical consciousness will be 
made. This analysis in what should be termed ‘‘the philosophy 
of ethics’’ will deal with (1) the origin of the ethical predicates, 
(2) the persons involved in a moral event, (3) the categories of 
meaning of the moral predicates, (4) the essential elements of a 
moral event, and (5) the referents of the moral judgment. 


A revised form of a paper read at the meeting of the Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology, Nashville, Tennessee, April 7, 1950. 
2W. D. Ross, Foundations of Ethics, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939, p. 3. 
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I 
(1) The origin of the ethical predicates. 


(a) The notion of ‘‘right’’ in formal ethics develops from the 
relations of a moral agent to persons or personalized structures 
that are supposed to have a claim upon him. It thus presupposes 
a ‘‘response’’ to a being or structure conceived as existent; and 
the idea of response at the level of specifically human activity 
implies ‘‘responsibility.’” The comment of William James is es- 
sentially accurate: 


The moment we take a steady look at the question we see not only that without 
a claim actually made by some concrete person there can be no obligation, but 
that there is some obligation wherever there is a claim.’ 


The ‘‘concrete person,’’ contrary to the implication of James, need 
not be a human individual. It must, however, be a personalized 
structure, if not an individual, that the self can recognize as making 
legitimate demands. ‘‘God,’’ ‘‘the state,’’ ‘‘democracy,’’ ‘‘my 
job’’ are illustrations of possible personalized structures. 

The ‘‘beings’’ to whom the moral agent, in a deontological ethic, 
conceives himself to be responsible have been variously thought 
of in terms of the self, or society, or God, or a set of ideals. This 
listing, quite obviously, is merely illustrative and does not denote 
the available ‘‘beings’’ for the formal consciousness: not only is 
the listing incomplete but there are many selves, many societies, 
many gods, many ideals to which one can feel obligated. But in 
any case a formal ethic, and the formal consciousness, presupposes 
that the ultimate origin of ethical predicates is a being or structure 
conceived as existent. 

(b) The notion of moral ‘‘good’’ as developed in a teleologival 
ethic arises from the view of the relation of an actual recipient of 
a moral event to an ideal recipient. The ‘‘recipients’’ of an ethi- 
cal situation or, more accurately, an ethical event are the persons 
or personalized structures affected by that event. A teleological 
notion of ‘‘good’’ .involves the notion of what would be ‘‘good 
for’’ an actual recipient in order for him/it to become a ‘‘good”’ 
recipient. There is thus the conception of a goal that is ideally, 
but not actually, in existence; and this presupposes the relation of 
‘‘actual’’ to ‘‘ideal’’ recipient. 


(2) The persons involved in a moral event. 


(a) An analysis of the ‘‘persons’’ presupposed in the two 
ethical types is dependent upon the definition of the term. Here 


8 William James, The Will to Believe, New York, Longmans, Green, 1896, 
p. 194. Italics are James’s. 
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the term is employed to denote the possibility of functional ethical 
activity, i.e., the ability to communicate and to respond to moral 
value concepts. 

With this understanding of ‘‘person’’ it is obvious that a 
formal ethic presupposes basically two persons: the moral agent 
and the person or personalized being that is the source of value 
determinations. The metaphysical status of both, but particu- 
larly of the ‘‘being’’ that is the source of value predicates, de- 
pends upon (i) the ethical view involved, and (ii) the metaphysical 
(or for some anti-metaphysicians, the ‘‘theological’’) interpreta- 
tion. But there can be no doubt that the formal ethical conscious- 
ness and a formal ethic presuppose that the moral obligation has 
its roots in an objective ‘‘being.’’ ‘‘Being obliged’’ implies ‘‘be- 
ing obliged by’’ even though the source is interpreted as the self’s 
alter-ego. In this latter case the theory is that the self as alter- 
ego or moral being communicates with the self as moral agent. 

In a fully developed formal ethic in which there is a theory 
of obligation regarding particular acts, a ‘‘recipient’’ is also pres- 
ent. When the moral agent is obliged to respond to a being, that 
response, whether overt or covert, will have consequences for a 
recipient. But the recipient is only secondarily present in the 
formal ethic; for we can think of consequences only in terms of 
some purposed norm, and this suggests a teleological judgment. 
In so far as the ethic is purely formal, then, it presupposes only a 
relation between ‘‘moral commander’’ and ‘‘moral agent.’? The 
recipient is a part of the ethic because it is impossible for the 
agent to be an agent without consequences accompanying his 
agency. 

(b) The persons presupposed in a teleological ethic are the 
recipient and a moral judge. The recipient is considered both as 
actual and ideal, and the moral judge is the person who recognizes 
the differences between the recipients and who determines what the 
valuations, such as the best ideal recipient, the possible relations 
between the recipients, the best recipient relations, should be. 

There is present in the ethic a second type of person. This 
type includes all persons involved in the concept of responsibility 
for achieving the ideal valuation of the moral judge. The moral 
agent and moral ‘‘being’’ are therefore introduced into a teleo- 
logical ethic by way of a deontological aspect. 

There are two qualifications of the analysis regarding the per- 
sons presupposed in an ethical event that, though quite apparent, 
should be mentioned. (i) The ‘‘persons’’ involved in an ethical 
event are not to be equated with the psycho-physical organisms of 
a human being nor are they merely the functional activities of 
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a human self. This is to say that a social institution, or a god, can 
be conceived of as the ‘‘being,’’ the ‘‘recipient,’’ the ‘‘agent,’’ or 
the ‘‘judge’’ of a moral event. (ii) The analysis of the persons 
does not imply that these need to be different individuals. Fre- 
quently, for example, the activities of the agent will have the most 
important consequences for himself; yet it is possible, and mean- 
ingful, to distinguish the functional activities presupposed in the 
ethical types. 


(3) The possible categories of meaning of the ethical predicates. 


(a) The responsibility in a deontological system can apparently 
be thought of in terms of either ‘“‘being’’ or ‘‘doing.’’ In time of 
war my nation may require me to be loyal and to do loyal acts. 
Thus I am expected to be patriotic and to register for the draft. 
A careful analysis indicates there is a curious dichotomy here: 
if the primary nature of the responsibility is to do, to perform 
certain acts, then a teleological judgment is presupposed; and 
thus it is responsibility for being (‘‘to be this kind of person 
rather than that,’’ ‘‘to respond with this will rather than that’’) 
that is primarily presupposed in a formal system. The point at 
issue here is not whether I can be responsible for being; though 
I am not inclined to agree with G. E. Moore who makes a similar 
distinction between ‘‘feeling’’ and ‘‘acting’’ and argues that 
because I can not directly control my feelings as I can my acts 
I am not responsible for them.* Rather the crux of the matter is 
that in a pure formal ethic the primary responsibility, involving 
a relation between the moral agent and a moral being, relates to 
the ‘‘being’’ of the agent. ; 

This distinction should be examined in more detail. (i) The 
formal ethic presupposes the relation of a being to a moral agent. 
And this, in turn, presupposes a moral relation between the two 
persons, the basic relation involving an intention on the part of 
the agent to be responsible to the source of the moral predicates. 
To do, however, to perform a particular act, presupposes the re- 
lation of moral judge-recipient-actor. But this is the relation 
of the teleological consciousness. (ii) The matter can be ex- 
pressed in another way. I can consistently think of being obliged 
to have certain motives without thinking of a means-end relation. 
I can consistently think that my action, whatever its matter may 
be, requires a specific form. And to think in this manner is to 
make a formal judgment. But I can not consistently think of 


4 Moore, G. E., Philosophical Studies, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1922, 
pp. 315-323. 
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being obliged to do some particular thing without making a 
means-end judgment. This is to say that if I feel the matter as 
well as the form of my act is required, I am making a teleological 
as well as a deontological judgment. 

The conclusion is not that there can be no conception of re- 
sponsibility for doing in a formal ethic, but just the opposite. 
A completed formal ethic, and a consistently developed deontologi- 
eal consciousness, include a responsibility for doing as well as 
for being. But (i) this responsibility in such an ethic is second- 
ary, and (ii) this responsibility means that the formal ethic re- 
quires teleological aspects for its fulfillment. 

(b) The moral predicate of a teleological ethic has reference to 
qualities characterizing a recipient. It can thus refer to such 
qualities as physical and psychic dispositions, or to abilities and 
power, as well as to the rights or privileges of a person or person- 
alized structure. These desired qualities (and the listing here 
does not exhaust the value possibilities) can be achieved only by 
certain acts; and this is the important point. If a goal is con- 
ceived as a basic good a relevant action will be denoted ‘‘good”’ 
because it is a means to the goal. The basic category of meaning 
of the teleological judgment is thus a means-end relation. There 
is, at the outset, no question of being but only of doing. 

The ideal recipient becomes a type of ‘‘being,’’ however, that 
imposes an obligation upon any agent who recognizes the validity 
of the ideal. It is highly instructive in this connection that con- 
temporary teleological ethics frequently recognizes as a prerequi- 
site to the realization of ethical ideals the concept of the ‘‘good 
will.’’ This suggests that even within these systems there is a 
formal element. And this suggestion is true to an analysis of 
the teleological ethic and ethical consciousness which discovers that 
the teleological judgment, for its completion, requires a formal 
judgment: the notion of a goal that is good implies, when an agent 
with specific qualifications is brought into relation with the goal, 


a teleological conception of means-end and a formal conception of 
obligation. 


(4) The essential elements of a moral event. 


Here we are concerned with the discovery of the sine qua non 
of a formal and teleological moral event. The attempt is to arrive 
at the essential, or determinate, characteristics that make a specific 
moral event formal or teleological. 

(a) The elements required for the existence of a deontological 
ethical situation are (i) the intentional activity (ii) of a moral 
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agent (iii) that is conscious of a being that has a claim upon him 
(iv) which is relevant to alternative choices (v) that possess values 
for personal existence. 

The various deontological theories as they appear in the history 
of ethics—e.g., the ethics of the Jewish prophets and of Jesus, 
the Kantian position, a contemporary communist or democratic 
formalism, the views of theologians such as Reinhold Niebuhr or 
Emil Brunner—all include these elements as essential to their 
theories. In Kant the centrality of the ‘‘good will’’ implies (i) 
and (ii). The universal law of reason, and the apprehension of 
this law by the rational self, implies (iii). The concept of freedom 
relates to (iv). And the statements of the categorial imperative, 
together with the illustrations Kant employs, are examples of (v). 

Again, the interpretation may be verified by examination of 
one’s own formal ethical consciousness. For my own part I can 
only say that when I reflect upon the self’s involvement in a 
deontological event (e.g., my responsibility to my wife, or students, 
or to my country) I find these elements present. 

(6) The sine qua non of a moral event for teleological ethics 
is found upon examination to be (i) the consequences of an act 
(ii) for persons or personalized beings (iii) that are compared 
with a moral judge’s ideal concept of the recipient. An examina- 
tion of a teleological theory, e.g., Plato’s or Aristotle’s views or 
Mill’s utilitarianism, should help to confirm or disconfirm this 
analysis; and a questioning of one’s own teleological judgments 
dealing with the aspiration toward goals or ideals should further 
verify the judgment made here. 


II 
(5) The referents of the moral judgment. 


With this analysis we are able to recognize the referents of 
a formal and teleological ethical judgment; and this recognition 
should help to clarify the basic distinctions and interrelations 
that exist between the two systems. 

(a) The immediate referent of a deontological judgment is the 
moral agent: the character, the will, the motive of the agent. In 
any moral approval passed by the formal consciousness there is 
the recognition that an agent recognized his actual responsibilities 
and attempted (intended) to respond adequately. 

But to say this much is to say more. For implicit in any 
judgment of an agent is the more basic judgment of the being to 
whom the agent is conceived to be related. Viewed objectively — 
it is impossible to approve of another person’s loyalty to a cause 
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unless we approve of either (i) the cause or (ii) mere loyalty 
(i.e., there is something in the being of a self that can properly 
require the self to be loyal). Viewed subjectively it is impossible 
for me to approve of my being responsible unless (i) I have a 
prior approval of that to which I am responsible or (ii) I ap- 
prove of simply ‘‘being responsible.’’ 

These are the two basic referents presupposed in any formal 
judgment. But there is a secondary referent, viz., the act of the 
agent as distinguished from his character or will. Such a judg- 
ment, however, involves a teleological perspective, for it is impos- 
sible to make a judgment about the goodness or badness of acts 
without, at the same time, making a judgment regarding ends 
and means. 

(b) The immediate referent of a teleological judgment is an 
act. Here the moral approval implies that the act tended to be 
an effective means of realizing an accepted end. 

The more basic judgment in a teleological ethic, therefore, 
refers to the recipient of the act. The judgment of the recipient 
is a double one. (i) There is an approval of the recipient not in 
terms of his character or will (though this may be a part of the 
approval) but in terms of his ‘‘just deserts,’’ as one deserving 
the satisfaction of certain needs. (ii) There is an approval of the 
needs that will be satisfied by the attainment of certain qualities. 
When I, for example, act so that my son may attend a college where 
he may have available the best discipline in philosophy, there are 
complex value-judgments involved. But my immediate approval 
of my action is based upon a more ultimate approval of (i) my 
son (‘‘He’s worth the best there is’’), and (ii) discipline in phi- 
losophy (‘‘Discipline in philosophy is the best there is’’). 

But here, too, in the teleological ethic there is a secondary 
judgment of the character of the agent. To say that there are 
certain moral ends which should be realized for someone is to say 
that there are moral ends which should be realized by someone. 
This imposes a responsibility upon (i) the someone for whom the 
ideals should be realized, or (ii) persons who consider themselves 
responsible to that recipient. 

The conclusion of the entire analysis can be briefly expressed 
in a set of four propositions: 


(1) The primary judgments of formal and teleological ethics 
have different referents: in the one case there is the judgment of 
the agent and the source of his responsibility, in the other the 
judgment of the act and the recipient. 

(2) The secondary judgments of the two ethics have different 
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referents: in the one case there is a judgment of the act and in 
the other a judgment of the agent. 

(3) Proposition (1) indicates that the two types of ethics can 
not conflict in form because they deal in primary judgments with 
different aspects of the moral experience. 

(4) Proposition (2) indicates that a consistently developed 
ethic of either type will include aspects of the other type. 


An example will help to clarify these remarks. The statement, 
‘*T should support the United Nations,’’ may be viewed from either 
a formal or teleological perspective. (a) Viewed formally, ac- 
ceptance of the statement as morally valid implies the recognition 
that there is some being or personalized structure (God, Harry 
Truman, an extended democratic value-system, the world of nation 
states, the United Nations itself) that legitimately places obliga- 
tions upon me. This is the basic formal judgment. But the 
immediate judgment in a given ethical event is whether I accept 
the obligations, i.e., whether I will or intend to support the U. N. 
It is this that makes me ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘bad.’’ A secondary judg- 
ment refers to my acts and is teleological: it judges whether, in 
fact, my acts are or are not means to an approved end. 

(b) Viewed teleologically agreement with the statement sug- 
gests that there are some goals (those of the United Nations) that 
have a value that makes them worth realization. The immediate 
judgment in any given event: will be an approval or disapproval 
of any act that tends toward this end. A secondary formal judg- 
ment is included when it is supposed that there is some being that 
can require the loyalty of an agent in seeking the end stated. 








III 


I have completed all that I intended to discuss at this time in 
an analysis of the two major ethical types. I would, however, 
like to make some tentative suggestions that this analysis helps to 
clarify (1) the history of modern ethics and (2) the loci of ethical 
disputes. 

(1) Modern ethics is predominantly teleological. It is likely 
that there are many reasons for this state of affairs; but two that 
are revealed by the present analysis can be mentioned here. In 
the first place, the results of the analysis indicate that the teleo- 
logical judgment is not of selves but of acts. The climate of 


opinion of modern thought quite obviously promotes an ethic that 
is not troubled by judgments of selves. For the popularly re- 
ceived view is that the denial of substance in eighteenth-century 
empiricist epistemology involved a denial of the existence of the 
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self. And the question of the meaning of selfhood, including 
whether and in what sense a ‘‘self’’ exists, is a problem that has 
continued to baffle more recent philosophy and psychology. If 
there is no self, a teleological ethic provides an apparently under- 
standable theory. If there is confusion about the meaning of the 
‘“self’’ then a teleological ethic provides the means whereby one 
can avoid admitting that there is incompleteness in the form of 
unsolved problems in his theory. 

Secondly, a naive view of the types of ethics assumes that in 
connection with intentional activity freedom is requisite. It is 
thus required by a formal but not by a teleological view. Since 
Newton and Hume the status of freedom in human activity has 
‘been seriously questioned. An ethic that’ can be developed no 
matter what the answer to this question was certain to be more 
popular among philosophers than an ethic which seemed to re- 
quire the concept of freedom. 

(2) If the foregoing analysis is at all adequate it helps to re- 
sharpen some of the major points of ethical dispute. Thus, for 
example, there are the issues of (a) an integrative normative 
concept, (b) the metaphysical grounds of the concept, and (c) 
the relations of reason, emotion, and society in ethics. These are 
not new problems in ethical debate, but for various reasons they 
re-appear on a new level of discussion that indicates the problems 
are not the same musty issues always examined but with no hope 
of solution. The first problem arises from the fact that the two 
ethical types do not conflict formally but only materially. Each 
ethic, fully developed, implies the other; and there thus must be 
some integrative concept that can combine both types if a particular 
normative view is satisfactory. The second problem develops from 
the notions of the persons involved in ethics (particularly the 
primal relations of ‘‘being’’ and ‘‘agent’’ in formal ethics, and 
the ground of the relations between the actual and ideal recipient 
in the teleological). The third issue is the product of the analysis 
of the essential elements required for each type, for emotional, 
rational, and social aspects are necessary for a deontological- 
teleological ethic. 

These problems, and others lurking in the philosophical 
‘‘wings,’’ are not solved by the present analysis. But if difficulties 
in ethics are frequently the product of a philosophical confusion 
that makes it impossible to know precisely what questions should 
be asked, and if there is any validity in the present analysis, 
then this excursion into the philosophy of ethics is not entirely 


fruitless. Ww ‘io 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN ON BRIDGMAN—A REJOINDER 


It is a not uncommon occurrence in the history of philosophy 
that the writer of a widely discussed book becomes in short order 
the symbol of an extreme position which neither he nor anyone 
else defends. Bridgman, since the publication of the Logic of 
Modern Physics some twenty years ago, has been under repeated 
attack for maintaining that the meaning of a concept is to be 
found in overt procedures alone and for ignoring the part played 
in this meaning by hypotheses and theoretical constructions. Pro- 
fessor Benjamin is the latest? to contend that Bridgman’s em- 
piricism is thus narrowly conceived. He cites the famous defi- 
nition given in the Logic where Bridgman says that a concept is 
nothing more than a set of operations: ‘‘the concept is synonymous 
with the corresponding set of operations.’’? But that this defi- 
nition is hardly a complete characterization of Bridgman’s em- 
piricism is at once apparent, if not from the qualifications which 
fill the rest of Chapter I of the Logic, then from the analyses of 
space, time, energy, and other physical concepts given in Chapter 
III. The job of operational analysis is not to eliminate hypotheses 
but to make them explicit, so as to indicate where future trouble 
may lie. Bridgman’s special concern is with the dangers to inquiry 
arising from the nature of language itself, from ‘‘ paper and pencil 
operations’’:* namely, the extrapolation of words clearly defined 
in one inquiry to new and foreign domains, the tendency to trans- 
form important concepts into substantives and inaccessible en- 
tities.‘ 

The principal objection which Professor Benjamin seems to 
find to Bridgman’s claim that concepts are synonymous with 

1A. Cornelius Benjamin, ‘‘Operationism—A Critical Evaluation,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XLVII (1950), pp. 439-444. 

2 Logic of Modern Physics, New York, Macmillan, 1927, p. 5. 

3A phrase much used in Bridgman’s Nature of Thermodynamics (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1941), where he examines the dangers in- 
volved in the ever increasing generalizations of the concepts of this discipline. 

4 Bridgman is more successful in his actual analyses of the concepts of 
physics than in his attempts to characterize his position. The best account is 
given in his article ‘‘Operational Analysis,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 5 
(1938), pp. 114-131. Bridgman’s most recent summary of his general stand, 
including his views on logical, mathematical, psychological, and political con- 


cepts in addition to physical concepts, is to be found in the Revue Inter- 
nationale de Philosophie, Troisisme Année, No. 10. 
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sets of operations has been raised before.’ If each concept is 
synonymous with its own set of operations, then how can two 
different concepts be equivalent? For example, why is mass when 
measured on an equal arm balance equivalent to mass measured 
on a balance equipped with a rider? Moreover, so this criticism 
runs, since one can never even repeat the same experiment exactly, 
a consistent operationism must needs posit a different concept 
every time any object is weighed. The only alternative, it is 
argued,® is to admit some ‘‘outside’’ point of reference—intuitive 
knowledge or some form of previous commitment. For how else 
can the similarity of the two concepts be judged? In Professor 
Benjamin’s discussion of this difficulty, intelligence testing is 
taken as the example. 


Suppose, for example, a psychologist were to discover a new type of test for 
the measurement of an I.Q. Could we say that the test does measure intelli- 
gence, when intelligence has already been defined as that which is measured 
by the previously existing test? 7 


Professor Benjamin suggests that if the new test does not involve 
too radical a change, then it might receive general acceptance. 
This implies, for Professor Benjamin, 


‘that anyone who attempts to define intelligence operationally already knows 
what intelligence is, though his concept may be extremely vague.® 


Professor Benjamin then confronts Bridgman with the two alter- 
natives : 


either he can leave the term vague, defining it as that which is measured by 
existing tests together with such other tests as will be discovered in the future 
and will bear a certain degree of resemblance to these; or he can define in- 
telligence in terms of the actually existing tests, and then redefine the word 
or invent a new word to describe whatever seems to be measured by any new 
tests which may later be devised.® 


Professor Benjamin concludes both the argument and his paper 
with the assertion that if the first alternative is chosen, then the 
vocabulary of science, while vague, is at least kept manageable in 
size; if the second alternative is chosen, and Professor Benjamin 
regards operationism as definitely committed to this second alterna- 


‘ 


5 Cf. especially H. Margenau, ‘‘Methodology of Modern Physies,’’ Phi- 
losophy of Science, Vol. 2 (1935), pp. 48-72; Vol. 2 (1935), pp. 164-187, and 
R. B. Lindsay ‘‘A Critique of Operationism in Physies,’’ Philosophy of Sci- 
ence, Vol. 4 (1937), pp. 456-470. 

6 Cf. especially H. E. Israel, ‘‘Two Difficulties in Operational Thinking, ’’ 
Psychological Review, Vol. 52 (1945), pp. 260-261. 
7 Op. cit., this JOURNAL, p. 443. 
8 Ibid., p. 444. 
9 Ibid., p. 444. 
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tive, then, in the interest of precision, terms must be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

But are these two alternatives exhaustive? Sentieten, as 
Professor Benjamin himself seems to suggest in the last excerpt 
quoted, may well steer a middle course. Scientific inquiry begins 
with certain concepts defined by certain operations; new opera- 
tions are discovered which apparently define the same concept. 
This equivalence is established experimentally and constitutes a 
natural law, but like all such laws it is only hypothetical. There 
is no guarantee that further evidence will not reveal that the two 
sets of operations differ essentially, and hence that two concepts 
are involved instead of one. However, instead of adding a new 
concept to our list to correspond to the new operations, the old 
concept is redefined. It is now understood to include in its mean- 
ing the additional set of operations. It now refers to a property 
which reveals itself in additional ways. To return to our example 
of the measurement of mass, this concept is first defined in terms 
of operations with an equal arm balance. The accuracy of the 
measurements can be increased, however, by the addition of a 
rider to the balance. We therefore extend or redefine the defi- 
nition of mass to include operations with a rider. The two methods 
of weighing give identical results within the limits of accuracy of 
the equal arm balance. The extension of the definition of mass is 
based on this identity and on the hypothesis that for more accurate 
measurements where only the rider can be used this identity still 
holds.?° 

How do we know we are still measuring mass? We do not 
know. It is an hypothesis. That is why Professor Benjamin’s 
characterization of operationism as seeking the meaning of con- 
cepts in the laboratory alone is inaccurate. Bridgman recognizes 
the part played by hypothesis, although the examples he gives are 
hardly as elementary as the one I have chosen." And that is why 
an alternative to the supposed indefinite multiplication of concepts 
is not required. Scientists frequently have definite ideas as to 
how their concepts will evolve in meaning, but these ideas consti- 
tute neither intuitive knowledge nor previous commitments, as 
Professor Benjamin suggests. They are simply hypotheses. The 
job of operational analysis is to make these hypotheses known so 
that they may be rejected should future evidence require. 


10 For a lucid account of how the concept of mass is developed and en- 
larged starting from simple operations with an equal arm balance, see N. R. . 
Campbell, Measurement and Calculation, Tanton: Longmans, Green and Co., 
Ltd., 1928, Chapter III. 

11 Bridgman was moved originally to formulate his doctrine by the new 
definitions of mass, space, and time incorporated in relativity. 
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We can hardly pretend that operationism is without its share 
of difficulties. But a critical evaluation of Bridgman’s empiricism 
should certainly contain an account of operationism to which 
Bridgman can subscribe: When Professor Benjamin refers to 
Bridgman, he is speaking of the symbol, not the man. 


JOSEPH TURNER, JR. 
New York City 


THE PARADOXES 


Russell’s type-theory is the only theory which is general and 
which solves epistemological and logical paradoxes completely. It 
solves the paradoxes, but some parts of mathematics, otherwise 
valid, become impossible. Therefore, Russell’s theory, though im- 
portant and interesting, is obviously unsatisfactory in some re- 
spect.? 

I wish to propose a theory which solves the paradoxes, logical 
and epistemological, and leaves mathematics wholly intact. 

I make a distinction between propositions and usages. A pure 
usage contains truth or falsity explicitly expressed. This is be- 
cause the proposition is not expressed but described and therefore 
absent. If the proposition is present, truth or falsity is not neces- 
sary, because I assert the proposition. For example, I am as- 
serting a false proposition is a usage and not a proposition, because 
the proposition which is false, if indeed there is any proposition 
(since I may be telling a lie), is not here expressed. Now consider 
the proposition: It is raining is false. Truth and falsity are not 
essential; the same proposition is, obviously, Zt is not raining. 
Here a proposition is expressed, whereas in a pure usage the 
proposition is not expressed, but merely described. This is simple 
and general; and I think it solves all the paradoxes. 

Usage is pragmatic meaning, implied or expressed.? Consider 
someone to remark: ‘‘ He thinks that he has been to Grantchester.’’ 
That is a usage, but in the usage is a proposition, namely, he went 
to Grantchester. But if he described the proposition, and did not 
express it, truth and falsity would be essential to the meaning of 
the sentence. ‘‘He thinks that the proposition is true.’’ Here, 
what proposition it is, he does not say, and therefore truth and 
falsity are essential. If he said, ‘‘He thinks that he went to 
Grantchester,’’ it is a usage, but contained in the usage a propo- 


1See Whitehead and Russell’s Principia Mathematica, I, pp. 60-65, and 
Lewis and Langford’s Symbolic Logic, Chap. XIII, pp. 438-486. 

2See The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, pp. 321-342, The Library of Living 
Philosophers, edited by P. A. Schilpp, and my article, ‘‘The Nature of Formal 
Analysis,’’ Mind, Vol. LVIII (1949), pp. 210-214. 
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sition is expressed; therefore, to express truth or falsity, ex- 
plicitly, is unessential. 

Wishes, hopes, and fears are pragmatical in meaning, and ex- 
press usages rather than propositions. They may or may not ex- 
press propositions within the usages. When not expressing propo- 
sitions, truth or falsity is essential. A usage has two components: 
a verbal component or sentence, on the one hand, and a proposition 
or propositional function, or property, on the other. A usage is 
a relation, therefore. The complex in which a sentence or other 
symbols or images and a proposition or a propositional function 
or property combine is illustrated in the usage. . 

Analysis or definition is concerned with usage. The analy- 
sandum is relatively idiomatic and the analysans is relatively 
grammatical, while the meaning is the same; and usage is the way 
we express analysis. For example, a brother is (identical with) 
a male sibling. Here the analysandum is one word. A male is 
not expressed in the analysandum and a sibling is not expressed: 
but the compound is expressed. In the analysans, on. the other 
hand, a male is expressed, a sibling is expressed, and a conjunction 
is expressed. That is why the grammar is more clear. The prop- 
erty, however, is the same, and the usage shows this. The ordinary 
property, not the propositional function, is here in question. 

In the next example, however, a logical propositional function 
is expressed and the usage is the same. This is Russell’s example 
about the in the singular. The F is G is equivalent to There is an 
F and only one, and it is G, which is form without matter. 

Mathematics is concerned with propositional functions or with 
properties or both. Algebra is concerned with propositional func- 
tions. Propositional functions are subjects without predicates, 
whereas Geometry introduces predicates. Geometry, therefore, 
is synthetic, not analytic. But propositions are not involved; and, 
therefore, truth and falsity do not enter. Both algebra and 
geometry are extensional only; they are form without matter. 
Mathematics is concerned with consistency, completeness, inde- 
pendence, etc. These are modal propositions and truth and falsity 
do not apply. But, of course, truth and falsity do pertain in 
applied mathematics, in physics and other disciplines, but not in 
pure mathematics.® 





C. H. Lanerorp 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





3 See my article, ‘‘A Proof That Synthetic A Priori Propositions Exist,’’ 
this JouRNAL, Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 20-24, and also my article, ‘‘The Insti- 
tutional Use of The,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. X 
(1949), pp. 115-121. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Arts and their Interrelations. Tuomas Munro. New York: 
The, Liberal Arts Press. 1949. xv +559 pp. $7.50. 


This useful book was written in the conviction that ‘‘a middle 
ground exists for flexible, tentative systematization in aesthetics,’’ 
and it succeeds nicely in outlining such an intermediate position, 
between the extremes of metaphysical system and the no-system-at- 
all of the people whom Francis Bacon called ‘‘empirics.’’ In 
fact, the approvals and insights of the author are fundamentally 
Baconian, even more than Deweyan, though one senses the stretch 
of sympathies in both directions. As Curator of Education at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and as a planner of international cul- 
tural activities for UNESCO, the author is impressed by the im- 
portance of a set of concepts that make possible certain fairly 
erisp distinctions and an encyclopedic grasp. This approach, 
with its regard for the fertile middle-ground experience formed 
_ by the wedding of the empirical and the rational faculties, is what 
affiliates it with Bacon. And its impetus carries Professor Munro 
on to criticize Dewey.’s romantic dislike of distinctions. But, on 
the whole, he too is a functionalist like Dewey, insisting that pre- 
cise distinctions, though temporarily useful, do a sort of subtle 
violence to overlappings and fusions in the subject-matter. As 
insight into these develops or simply as the times change, the 
classificatory system will naturally be modified. In this light, the 
author might have pointed to a resemblance between the meta- 
physician and the empiric in esthetics. Both dislike the mutabil- 
ity of systems of thought. So, one claims immutability for his 
system, while the other simply refuses to have any system to avoid 
the disgrace of having to change it. The danger in this case is 
not so much that of falling between two stools, but failing to see 
the solid bench of ‘‘flexible, tentative systematization’’ stretching 
between those precarious extremes. 

A good classification calls for fairly precise concepts, so the 
author realizes his investigation in this book is partly semantical. 
No generally useful filing system can be constructed out of evalu- 
ative terms. What curator could arrange the art objects in his 
museum in accordance with the criterion of the eternal fitness of 
things? Like the positivists, therefore, the author distinguishes 
evaluative or eulogistic terms from. descriptive ones, and sensibly 
proposes that the interrelationships of the arts be discussed in the 
latter, for scientific purposes. But he is not obtuse or narrow 
about this. He even himself argues the presence of valuation in 
unsuspected quarters, such as sense-perception. His point again 


—— 
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is a functional one, that some rough and ready, and highly neces- 
sary, distinction already exists between the normative and factual 
use of terms—you don’t exactly praise or blame anything when 
you see that a bottle is blue and say so—and that differentiae 
designated by terms functioning descriptively simply don’t get 
you into the impasse that the evaluative ones do, when it comes 
to classification. Alongside the excesses of certain metaphysical 
pronouncements on this issue, there seems to be in Professor 
Munro’s position the very ice of chastity and restraint, and the 
wine of wisdom. But, granting this, the reader still wishes that 
he had, in this book which in part at least is the philosophy of art, 
been conducted a little further into the mysteries of the evaluative 
use of terms in esthetics—a theory of such meaning. Of course, 
the book is sizable without this addition, and the author may have 
been deterred by this. 

The book gets close in two places to another point in the gen- 
eral theory of meaning, the further exploration of which would 
have shed light in several directions, including the question of 
the sense of value-terms in esthetics. Here are the passages: 





The relation between modes of composition has important historical aspects, 
which can be only briefly touched upon here. They concern the evolution of 
art forms [italics in text], and their relation to science. Important primitive 
and archaic forms are often undifferentiated as to modes of composition, 
involving several without clear distinction between them. . . . The intensive, 
specialized development of utilitarian form has led to applied science or 
technology; that on expository form to pure science and philosophy. [P. 377.] 
Several modern arts, now distinct, are ... descended from a primitive, 
undifferentiated proto-art: the dramatic religious dance with words and 
music. In Homeric Greece this was called the molpé. [Pp. 412-413.] 





This (now widely accepted) notion of the ritualistic origin of 
meaning or expressive forms, as a matrix gravid with special forms 
that gradually emerge into relative independence, is important 
and has not yet been sufficiently explored in general semiotics. 
Professor Munro might have dwelt with it a little longer, for the 
light it throws not only on the differences between the beauz arts, 
but also on how the esthetic form of expression in general at pres- 
ent differs from the ‘‘utilitarian’’ and theoretically ‘‘expository”’ 
(in pure science and philosophy), where once it was fused with 
them as an undifferentiated element in what I have called ‘‘holo- 
phrastic’’ meaning. The sense in which esthetic expression, as a 
pure form later differentiated out of the holophrastic matrix, is 
expository and evaluative at once, would be illuminated by a 
closer examination of this holophrase. 

But the book is intended to be primarily isle to an 
intelligent and useful classification of the arts in their present 
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form, so let us turn to the suggestions made in this direction. In 
this réle, the author shows a fine feeling for the diversity and 
multiplicity in the field. Of the three emphases of the book, his- 
torical, theoretical, and practical, it is this practical one which is 
the major contribution, though the other two put an illuminating 
framework around it. At least a hundred special arts are dis- 
tinguished in various lists and in accordance with a number of 
possible principles of classification and theories of art. The criti- 
cal survey of these classificatory schemes is the bulk of the book, 
in Part Two, concerning the ‘‘relations between the arts.’’ There 
the reader is presented with the attempts to classify the arts 
philosophically—with some showing of distrust of this method— 
and practically, with art museums, education, and libraries in 
view. The comparisons of the arts in terms of (a) material or 
medium, (b) process or technique, and (c) nature and form of 
products, are critically examined. The attempts to do this ez- 
clusively, i.e., by one of these criteria at the expense of the others, 
is found generally wanting, and favor is finally shown the wider 
and looser definitions and classifications which employ all three, 
with an emphasis on functional analysis. The criterion best for 
an ‘‘all-round, multi-purpose classification’’ is the sense primarily 
addressed, and the directness or indirectness of the mode of pres- 
entation. Thus, near one end of the series of arts ordered in this 
way would be, say, the sort of painting that features design 
of pure configurated color. This would be classified under visual 
and direct. Then, passing through the series towards the other 
end, we reach literary art, addressing several senses and indirectly, 
by verbal suggestion. In so far as literature addresses something 
distinct from any of the senses, such as intellect and ideas, the 
sensory criterion fails us, so the author freely suggests a five-fold 
classification which is a partial abandonment of the sensory prin- 
ciple: visual art, auditory art, audio-visual art, literature, and 
lower-sense art. Other suggestions of possible groupings are also 
made with the open-mindedness of one who has seriously coped 
with the practical problem of classifying the arts, in museums and 
libraries. And if there is inconsistency in this, Professor Munro 
does not care, as long as it is nothing worse than violation of some 
purely formal principle of order. What must be rigorously re- 
tained is not the preciousness of formal logic, -but the more pro- 
found sense for the logic of the materials at hand, with their 
kaleidoscopic and shifting nature. 


i V.C.A. 
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Treatise on Values. .SaMuEL L. Hart. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1949. 165 pp. $3.75. 


In its own way this treatise is a little classic. In the compass 
of 152 pages (large type) the author manages to say something 
on most of the topics dealt with in contemporary theory of value. 
The book is divided into two main parts, the first dealing with the 
nature of value in general; the second with problems of esthetic, 
moral, and religious values. The point of view is, broadly speak- 
ing, Deweyan. Nevertheless the methods employed by the two 
writers are quite different. Mr. Dewey remains a dialectician and 
analyst; Mr. Hart prefers the more natural and direct method of 
simple assertion and denial, supported by timely quotations from 
Dewey himself. 

. Mr. Hart has little use for metaphysics in value theory. He 
rejects ‘‘the ontological theory of concepts, inaugurated by Par- 
menides, Plato and Aristotle’? (p. 28). Ontological theories of 
value are at once meaningless and stultifying to the open self. 
What is wanted is a more dynamic world-outlook. He is equally 
opposed to something called ‘‘value-nominalism.’’ This view, 
which he attributes to the logical-positivists, is essentially nihilistic 
and sceptical. ‘‘Life,’’ says Mr. Hart, ‘‘does not permit of such 
an attitude. Without preference and deliberate choice we cannot 
exist’’ (p. 63). 

The details of Mr. Hart’s own position are not easily described 
in a paragraph. Above all, values are real, and ‘‘because [they] 
are real they evolve’’ (p. 137). He rejects the bifurcation of 
‘‘value-free and value-sciences’’ as ‘‘artificial.’? The concept of 
value, he says, ‘‘ permeates our life at every step’’ (p. 31). Valu- 
ings and evaluations are ‘‘facts, psychic functions occurring when- 
ever an object or event invokes or redirects our activities’’ (p. 33). 
But they do not arise from mere liking or gratification. There is, 
after all, the fact of elective affinities. As Mr. Hart points out, 
‘‘Laird must be given credit for pointing out the objective element 
in value. ... There must be some ‘requiredness’ in the events 
themselves’’ (pp. 35-36). The comments on desirability are par- 
ticularly interesting: ‘‘we cannot determine whether an end is 
desirable or not save by reasoning as to its causes and effects, 
antecedents and consequences’’ (p. 39). This is what Ehrenfels, 
who held that values are contingent upon desire, overlooked. The 
desirable ‘‘does not descend out of the blue’’; rather ‘‘ previous 
experiences and former evaluations condition it’? (p. 40). The 
purpose of all true evaluation is the appraisal of objects from 
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the standpoint of satisfaction, and the ‘‘desirable’’ itself is nothing 
but the result of such estimation. But hedonism is fallacious. 
‘‘Man is an acting being. Pleasantness and unpleasantness are 
epiphenomena and not motives of psychic functions. There is no 
other reason for acting, discharging energies, than growth, expan- 
sion’’ (p. 44). 

Space forbids further résumé or comment upon this fascinating 
‘discussion. I shall quote only two brief passages from Part II just 
to give the flavor of Mr. Hart’s ideas on esthetic and religious 
values. Concerning the former he says, ‘‘It is the ultimate goal 
of all creations, to help man make his world a more inspiring 
stimulus by realizing that in his social expansion lies his fulfill- 
ment’’ (p. 85). Concerning the latter he says, ‘‘God as the infinite 
spirit is the expression of the strength we derive from our social 
emergence’’ (p. 145). 


H. D. A. 


Social Contract. Essays by Locke, Hume and Rousseau. With an 
Introduction by Sir Ernest Barker. New York and London: 
Oxford University Press. 1948. $1.75. 


This volume—a Galaxy Edition in the World’s Classics series 
—brings together in an attractive format and at a reasonable price 
the complete texts of Locke’s Second Treatise and Rousseau’s 
Social Contract, along with Hume’s critical essay, Of the Original 
Contract. It should prove highly useful for courses in political 
philosophy. 

Sir Ernest Barker’s introduction provides an informative ac- 
count of the history of social-contract theory, but its critical and 
analytic parts will probably not be entirely clear to those who are 
not familiar with Sir Ernest’s other works. The translation of 
The Social Contract is a new one, by Gerard Hopkins. Mr. Hop- 
kins has not quite communicated Rousseau’s polemic manner and 
succinctness, but he has successfully avoided academicism, and his 
version is clear, flowing, and accurate. Most translations have to 
sacrifice some quality of the original in order to preserve other of 
its qualities, and what Mr. Hopkins’ translation loses is far out- 
weighed by what it preserves. The entire book is a first-rate 
publisher’s idea admirably executed. 


C. F. 
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NEW BOOKS AND CURRENT JOURNALS 


Aspecten van de Tijd. Een Bundel Wijgerige Studies. Assen, 
Holland: Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V. 1950. 307 pp. 

Beardsley, Monroe C.: Practical Logic. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1950. xxviii+ 580 pp. $3.75. 

Brameld, Theodore: Patterns of Educational Philosophy. A 
Democratic Interpretation. (New World Education Series.) -Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Company. 1950. xxiv + 824 pp. 

Di Napoli, Ioannes: Manuale Philosophiae ad usum seminario- 
rum. I. Introductio Generalis. Logica. Cosmologia. Torino: 
Marietti. 1950. 347 pp. 

Girvetz, Harry K.: From Wealth to Welfare. The Evolution of 
Liberalism. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press. 
1950. xiii + 323 pp. $5.00. 

Miiller, Gustav E.: Amerikanische Philosophie. Zweite verbes- 
serte und vermehrte Auflage. (Frommanns Klassiker der Philoso- 
phie, XXXI.) Stuttgart: Fr. Frommanns Verlag. 1950. viii 
+ 336 pp. 12 D.M. 

Rhodes, S. A.: Gérard de Nerval. 1808-1855. Poet, Traveler, 
Dreamer. New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. ix + 416 pp. 
$4.75. 

S. Thomae Aquinatis: In Duodecim Libros Metaphysicorum 
Aristotelis. Expositio. Editio iam a M. R. Cathala, O.P., exarata 
retractatur cura et studio P. Fr. Raymundi M: Spiazzi, O.P. 
Torino: Marietti. 1950. xxiii + 647 pp. 

S. Thomae Aquinatis: In Librum Beati Dionysii de Divinis 
Nominibus. Expositio. Cura et studio fr. Ceslai Pera, O.P., cum 
introductione historica Sac. Petri Caramello et synthesi doctrinali 
Prof. Caroli Mazzantini. Torino: Marietti. 1950. liv + 482 pp. 

Valpola, Veli: Uber Namen. Hine logische Untersuchung. 
(Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia. Annales Academie 
Scientiarum Fennice, Sarja-ser. B. nide-Tom. 68, 1.) Helsinki. 
1950. 20 pp. 

Archives de 1’Institut International des Sciences Théoriques. 
Serie A. Bulletin de 1’Academie Internationale de Philosophie des 
Sciences, 7. Problémes de Philosophie des Sciences. (Premier 
Symposium—Bruxelles, 1947.) VII. Vers une synthése moderne 
du savoir. Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1950. 46 pp. 

Anatysis. Vol. 11, No. 1. Mr. Toulmin on the Explanation 
of Human Conduct: W. F. R. Hardie. The Appeal to Ordinary 
Language: J. L. Cobitz. What Do We Mean by an ‘‘Instance?”’ 
J. R. Jones. A Note on Likeness of Meaning: R. A. Price. Sub- 
jectivism versus Relativism in Ethics: D. H. Monro. 
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We have received the following reprints: 

‘‘La Concezione pedagogica di J. Dewey’’ by Fortunato Bran- 
catisano, Rassegna di Pedagogia, Vol. 3 e 4. 

‘*Aspetti della critica dei valori etico-giuridici nel pensiero 
contemporaneo’’ by Luigi Bagolini, Rivista Internazionale di Filo- 
sofia del Diritto, Anno 1950, Fasc. II, pp. 5-39. 

‘*Frihedens Dialektik hos Soren Kierkegaard’’ by G. Malant- 
schuk, Dansk Teologisk Tidsskrift, 1949, Hefte 4. 

‘*Personalita e storicismo Marxiano’’ by Fortunato Branca- 
tisano, Rivista di Stora della Filosofia, Anno 1949, Fase. IV. 

‘*Personalita e storicismo Hegeliano’’ by Fortunato Branca- 
tisano, Historica, Anno II, N. 6. 

‘*Mestre Blondel’’ by Roberto Saboia de Medeiros, Verbum, 
Tomo VI (1949), pp. 256-261. : 

‘*Tl problema della posizione prima del pensiero e la — 
Hegeliana’’ by Costa Filippo: Atti dell’Accademia di Scienze Let- 
tere e Arti Palermo, Serie IV—Vol. VIII, 1947-1948—Parte II, 
49 pp. 

‘‘The Problem of a Universal Language’’ by Charles E. Whit- 
more, The Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXXI (1950), pp 337-342. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of 
the American Philosophical Association will be held at Berkeley, 
California, December 27-29, 1950. The program is as follows: 

DECEMBER 27 
2:00 p.m. 
In Defense of Metaphysics: The Postulate of the Giveness of 
the Real Examined from the Standpoint of Psychology 
C. F. Wallraff 

Is Metaphysics Poetry? ..............500- Abraham Kaplan 
7:30 P.M. 

Notes on the Instrumental Character of Language 

P. D. Wienpahl 

Non-cognitive Synonymy and the Definability of ‘‘Good”’ 

David Rynin 
The Uniformity of Nature ...........eeceeeee W. C. Salmon 
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DECEMBER 28 


9:00 a.m. 
Value and the Language of Psychology ........ G. H. Watson 
The Social Functions of Scepticism .............. R. E. Fitch 
The Psychological Surd in Statements of Good and Evil 
D. A. Wells 
1:30 P.M. 
EO OFT OTT rT Alburey Castell 
The Revolution in Philosophy ............ Frederick Anderson 
Universalism as Philosophy .................. E. 8. Robinson 


6:30 p.m. Annual Banquet. The Presidential Address: ‘‘The 
Science of Creation’’ by Hugh Miller. 


DECEMBER 29 


10:00 a.m. 
Further Notes on Method in Historical Study: Large- and 
Small-Scale Events ............... ce ceeceees W. T. Jones 


Philosophical Explication in Political Science ....W. I. Matson 





The Annual Meeting of the Pacific Conference on the Teaching 
of Philosophy will be held December 26 and 27, 1950, at Berkeley, 
California. On Tuesday, there will be a symposium and discus- 
sion of ‘‘The Philosophy of Science Course’’ with papers by 
Charles Bures and Arthur Pap. On Wednesday, there will be a. 
paper by Philip Wiener introducing further discussion on ‘‘The 
Philosophy of Science Course.”’ 





We have received the first copy of a new periodical devoted to the . 
philosophy of science. It is named PHiLosopHia Naturatis, Archiv 
fiir Naturphilosophie und die philosophischen Grenzgebiete der 
exakten Wissenschaften und Wissenschaftsgeschichte. The editors 
are Eduard May, Wilfried Stache, and Hermann Wein. The pub- 
lisher is Westkulturverlag Anton Hain of Meisenheim/Glan, Ger- 
many. The periodical appears quarterly, and the annual sub- 
scription price is 28 German marks. Communications should be 
addressed to Dr. Eduard May, (13b) Starnberg/Obb., Niederpéck- 
ing 5. A distinguished editorial board is codperating with the 
three editors, and both the contents of the first number and the list 
of titles for forthcoming numbers indicate that this will be a peri- 
odical of high quality and general interest. 

The first number contains the following articles: Die Anfange des 
physikalischen Denkens im 14. Jahrhundert: Anneliese Maier; 
Nicolai Hartmanns Ontologie und die Naturphilosophie: Hans- 
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Joachim Hofert; Heutiges Verhiltnis und Missverhiltnis von Phi- 
losophie und Naturwissenschaft: Hermann Wein; Die neuen 
Anschauungen in der Physik: Herbert Dingle; Sinneszellen als 
psychophysische Substanz: Bernhard Rensch; Wissenschaft und 
Glaube: Gerhard Benl. 

In addition there are bibliographical surveys and reports of 
recent meetings of natural scientists and philosophers. The follow- 
ing books are reviewed: Bernhard Rensch, Newere Probleme der 
Abstammungslehre; Sir James Jeans, Physik und Philosophie; 
Max Hartmann, Die philosophischen Grundlagen der Naturwis- 
senschaften; Anneliese Maier, Die Vorlaiufer Galileis im 14. Jahr- 
hundert ; Max Hartmann, Allgemeine Biologie; Jean Henri Fabre, 
Aus der Wunderwelt der Instinkte; Ingetrud Pape, Leibmz, 
Zugang und Deutung aus dem Wahrheitsproblem; Gerhard Funke, 
Maine de Biran. 

The reader will note that this is a very substantial contribution 
to philosophical publication and that no philosophical library can 
well afford to be without it. This JourNaL extends its best wishes 
and congratulations to the editors on so auspicious a beginning. 





Paul Schrecker, formerly professor of philosophy at Swarth- 
more and Bryn Mawr Colleges, has been appointed Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania. | 

Andrew P. Ushenko, formerly at Princeton University, is now 
Professor of Philosophy at Indiana University. 

David Bidney, formerly engaged in research work for the Vik- 
ing Foundation, has joined the faculty of Indiana University. 

Professor Newton P. Stallknecht, chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy at Indiana University, announces that the Mahlon 
Powell Lectures for the academic year 1950-1951 will be given 
sometime during the second semester at that university by Profes- 
sor Richard McKeon of the University of Chicago. 

Professor Bernard Phillips, Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy at the University of Delaware, has received a Fulbright 
grant to spend the coming years in India at Benares Hindu 
University. He will study the relations between Hindu Philosophy 
and Hindu Medicine. 

Professor Kurt F. Leidecker of Mary Washington College of 
the University of Virginia, will be visiting Associate Professor in 
Philosophy at the University of Southern California, for the second 
semester of the current academic year. 

The Spinoza Library of the late Professor Abraham Wolf has 
been acquired by the University.of California at Los Angeles. 
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published here for the first time. Documents found in Paris, 
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